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VEBLEN'S IMPERIAL GERMANY AND THE 
INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION 1 

I do not remember ever to have found in any modern book 
of sociology more interest and stimulus than in this new work 
of Professor Veblen's. The " unexpected " quality of his 
mind, his power of using exact knowledge in the field of arch- 
aeology for fresh suggestion in the field of economics, and his 
trenchant irony, all make one desire to give him the old- 
fashioned name of " genius." 

Professor Veblen states that his book was projected before 
the war and written during the war. Its aim, he says, is to be 
" a comparison and correlation between the German case on 
the one hand, and the English-speaking peoples' on the other 
hand, considered as two distinct and somewhat divergent 
lines of the cultural development in modern times" (p. v). 
But to most readers the book will make a stronger appeal as 
being a continuation of his examination (in The Theory of the 
Leisure Class, and The Instinct of Workmanship) of the general 
relation between the modern industrial system and the needs 
and tendencies of human nature. In Germany, England, the 
United States, and Scandinavia (for Scandinavia, one feels, is 
always in his mind) he sees nations composed of almost pre- 
cisely the same North European racial amalgam, — an 
amalgam whose elements have not changed since the appear- 
ance of the dolicho-blond " mutation " at the end of the last 
glacial period (p. 278). The inherited " nature " of this stock 
received its final form, he says, during the long process of 
adaptation to a life of mixed agriculture, fishing, and handi- 
craft which covered the later stone ages. 

But all the races of North European origin have, with no 
change in their " nature," suddenly adopted machine-in- 
dustry, with its enormously increased production of certain 
kinds of goods, as the economic basis of their lives. That fact 
raises three connected problems. To what use do the nations 

1 Imperial Germany and the Industrial Revolution. By Thoratein Veblen. New 
York: Macmillan Co. 1915. 
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concerned put their increased production ? What are the 
effects of the new system on the state and government of 
communities ? What are the effects of the change in tech- 
nical methods on the worth of the individual lives of those 
who use them ? 

In this book, as in The Theory of the Leisure Class, Veblen 
is mainly concerned with the first problem. He begins with 
the English, among whom modern machine-industry had its 
origin. Here he finds that practically the whole " surplus- 
value " (to use the Marxian term) produced by machine- 
industry is consumed by the gentleman class in sport and 
other forms of " conspicuous waste." " The English to-day 
lead the Christian world both in the volume of their gentility 
and in its cost per unit " (p. 137). Not even the most spend- 
thrift newly-rich amongst the Germans " have yet learned to 
consume large incomes with that unobtrusive efficiency that 
marks the gentleman of inherited wealth who has had the 
benefit of life-long experience in a community of wasters " 
(p. 202). In England " all this superfluity of inanities has 
been worked into the British conception of what is right, good, 
and necessary to civilised life " (p. 138). As one reads, one 
remembers cases where the duty of maintaining town and 
country houses, packs of hounds, splendid gardens, has pre- 
vented really conscientious and kindly members of the Eng- 
lish landowning class from feeling themselves able to incur 
other expenditure which they recognized as being of greater 
social use or greater personal pleasantness. Even English 
bishops are affected by our dominant moral code in that 
respect. " My episcopal income," sighed Bishop Stubbs, 
" goes in pelargoniums." 

But the English, simply because they introduced the ma- 
chine-industry, have, says Veblen, never whole-heartedly 
accepted it. The struggle between owners and workmen 
which accompanied its introduction has left " the alienation 
between the two classes . . . nearly complete " (p. 130). 
Three generations of capitalism have lowered the vitality of 
the English workingman. English employers and railway 
directors have never had the courage to " scrap " their pioneer 
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blast-furnaces or shunting yards; and indeed the general 
reconstruction, e. g., of a railway system which was originally 
the result of local compromises and timid experiments, has 
become almost impossible. 

When English commercial handicraft began at the close of 
the middle ages, its processes were, he tells us, in the main 
borrowed from the Continent, and because they were bor- 
rowed without their original fringe of misunderstanding and 
superstition the English used them more efficiently than did 
their inventors. In the same way the Germans, when they 
borrowed from England the new machine-industry of the 
nineteenth century, had the enormous advantage of knowing 
with commonsense clarity what they were doing. Their 
equipment was from the beginning up to date. Their univer- 
sities and their university class threw themselves with sheer 
delight into the work of applying the comparatively simple 
scientific principles on which machine-industry depends. 
The German output has therefore grown much faster than the 
English, altho the rate of growth showed before the war some 
signs of slackening. 

But the fact that it took the English four generations to 
work their way through a process through which the Germans 
confidently passed in one, has had another and more subtle 
effect. The English have never consciously abandoned the 
medieval tradition of loyalty to a dynastic monarchy, but 
they have slowly and unconsciously acquired a habit of mind 
with which those traditions are inconsistent. They therefore 
tend to revert to the political impulses which during the 
" Pagan Anarchy " of the stone ages became, by selection, 
part of their biological inheritance and were suppressed by 
habits formed under Christian medieval monarchy. " Pagan 
Anarchy," as Professor Veblen sees it on the evidence of 
archaeology and the sagas, was a " neighborhood organisa- 
tion " on a very small scale, kept in being by an instinct of 
" Live and Let Live " and controlled by " a civil system 
which might be described as anarchy qualified by the com- 
monsense of a deliberative assembly that exercises no coercive 
control " (p. 44). 
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The medieval monarchical state was in North Europe the 
result of the violent destruction of this system at about the 
time of the adoption of Christianity. But owing, perhaps, 
" to a recrudescence of the ancient anarchistic bent " in 
modern times " the drift of sentiment now sets again in the 
direction of Live and Let Live, and discountenances," (espe- 
cially in " the French, English-speaking, and Scandinavian 
countries ") " all institutional establishments of a visibly 
servile order" (161). In Germany, however, medievalism 
has not had time to die, and we now find the formidable 
phenomenon of a medieval aggressive dynasty wielding the 
whole material force of a fully conscious national machine- 
industry. If it had not been for the war this phenomenon 
would have been transient. " The Imperial State may be 
said to be unable to get along without the machine-industry, 
and also in the long run, unable to get along with it " (p. 262). 

At this point I should like to suggest to Professor Veblen 
that a more extended analysis than he gives us of the psycho- 
logical questions involved in his position is desirable.. He is in 
effect arguing against the doctrine (which before the war al- 
most became the official Prussian ethic) that the Will to Powfer 
is the one universal and dominant human instinct. Hobbes 
said, a couple of centuries ago, that the " general inclination 
of all mankind " is " a perpetual and restless desire of power 
after power, that ceaseth only in death." Nietzsche declared 
that " Life itself is the will to power. It is this that every 
man in his inmost heart desires — to assert himself against 
the world without, to appropriate, injure, suppress, exploit " 
(Beyond Good and Evil, p. 259). To this Veblen replies (as I 
have already explained) that the " human nature " of the 
" North European hybrid peoples " was fixed by the condi- 
tions of life in prehistoric times, — in the days of selective 
elimination of the unfit types; that the selective environ- 
ment was the small and loosely connected social unit of a 
community of neolithic farmers who were also handicrafts- 
men; that the " nature " so selected is such that " the com- 
mon man " is "by natural bent gifted with a penchant for 
letting his neighbor live as good him seems, within the . . . 
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margin of neighborhood tolerance; " that this moral bent is 
" ubiquitous and persistent," and that in historic times it 
" has reasserted itself with notable resiliency from time to 
time, in the development of . . . free institutions " (p. 312). 

The terminology of social psychology is not yet agreed, and 
I may perhaps be allowed in discussing these two apparently 
contradictory psychological propositions to use the termin- 
ology suggested in my own book, The Great Society. I would 
myself therefore say as against Veblen, first, that the neo- 
lithic period represents a tiny fraction of the whole path 
of human evolution, and that we must look behind it, and 
indeed behind the life of men as such, for the causes of the 
more deep-seated human "dispositions"; and secondly, 
that the statement that a disposition is " general " or " per- 
sistent " is ambiguous. Many of the most important dis- 
positions, tho they are universal and persistent as potential 
impulses, are intermittent as actual impulses. The disposi- 
tions, for instance, of sex-love or fear are so far universal and 
persistent, that if they are left unstimulated for a long period 
in a normal human being the condition of " balked disposi- 
tion " results; but their actual manifestations are normally 
intermittent. 

Now the most important factor in the complex disposition 
called the " Will to Power " is, I believe, that which I called 
the " Give a Lead " disposition, which shows itself as an 
alternative to the " Follow a Lead " disposition, either in 
moments of common danger or (if for a long time it is left 
unstimulated) spontaneously. Like other dispositions it may 
become dominant in the character of any individual by habit, 
reinforced sometimes by a corresponding moral and historical 
intellectual background. But such a dominant habit is often 
" unnatural " and liable to produce intermittent discomfort 
and even disgust in the persons (like Sardanapalus or Nero) 
dominated by it. 

That which Veblen calls the " Live and Let Live " disposi- 
tion seems to me, in so far as it exists, to be much more com- 
plex than the Will to Power. One factor in it would be the 
intermittent disinterested kindliness towards members of the 
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same species which I called " Love." But there are other 
factors perhaps equally important. One of them is the "prop- 
erty " disposition, which makes us resent any interference 
with certain of our personal " rights." Another is the 
general instinct which makes us feel anger at interruption, 
especially by a fellow human being, of any strongly motived 
action of ours; making love, for instance, or feeding when one 
is hungry, or fashioning some object in which we are strongly 
interested (as when someone breaks up the toy house that a 
child is making). If we vividly conceive the anger and pain 
so produced in others, the moral feeling " Live and Let Live " 
may result. 

Throughout the structure of social life all these dispositions, 
in spite of their apparent inconsistence with each other, con- 
stantly appear and disappear, and have done so since and 
before man has been man. They are all persistent as disposi- 
tions, and intermittent as phenomena. The greatest pain and 
the angriest clash result when the height of one wave in one 
human being coincides with the height of an opposing wave 
in another. Tell meets Gessler; or a sensitive Alsatian 
recruit, fresh from reading Barres, meets a Junker officer fresh 
from hearing Treitschke talked at the mess table, and is com- 
pelled to salute and say " Ich bin ein Wackes. 1 " In such cases, 
too, the special disposition of acute shame when one human 
being is humiliated in the presence of others may play its part. 

Professor Veblen is probably right in arguing that the neo- 
lithic North European life of which we get hints in the Ice- 
landic sagas fitted fairly well into those complex psychological 
facts; and even in believing that a certain amount of biologi- 
cal adaptation to that environment took place in the neolithic 
period; tho I am convinced that he greatly exaggerates the 
degree and importance of any such adaptation. The result- 
ant life was not peaceful. One supposes that " Live and Let 
Live " was in neolithic times consistent with a good deal of 
fighting and oppression; but one also supposes that the life 
was interesting and vivid on the whole, and that disgust with 

1 A term of contumely applied in Alsace to those of the lower classes. — Editor's 
Note. 
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the whole structure of society only existed among a few slaves 
and women. 

It is not easy to generalize as to the normal results of the 
same complex psychological facts in a community organized 
under the machine-industry. The first observation which 
occurs to me is that the machine workman is apt to become 
" balked " or " fed-up " with the routine discipline of the 
shop and of the machine itself. Outside the shop he is more 
inclined to assert himself than is, for instance, a shepherd after 
his varied and comparatively " free " day's work of ruling 
sheep. The machine workman's loyalty (his " follow-the- 
lead " disposition) is apt to be directed to the leaders of his 
class, or trade, or party, rather than to a hereditary monarch 
or caste. If he has been through military service the com- 
bined habits of shop discipline and barrack discipline will be 
wonderfully effective in any particular crisis, but may coexist 
with a deep personal dissatisfaction and unhappiness. There 
may, therefore, arise in the population of a modern industrial 
community a state of mind like that which prevailed among 
the German social-democrats before the war and may re- 
appear after peace — a passionate desire for an ideal condition 
of freedom and brotherhood, balked by every incident of 
daily life, yet fortified by a whole " Weltanschauung "of 
socialist history, economics, and ethics. Such a state of mind 
is enormously powerful for destruction. Whether it is to 
result in Germany and elsewhere in that constructive develop- 
ment of " free institutions " for which Veblen hopes, depends 
in part on whether the European survivors of the war will be 
equal to the intellectual demands of their time. 

In spite of the detachment and restraint with which Pro- 
fessor Veblen writes, it is clear that he finds the German 
imperial system scientifically interesting but morally anti- 
pathetic. There was much in what he says about England 
which I could only enjoy by realizing that it was meant for 
my good. I read the chapter on Imperial Germany shortly 
after watching one of the Kaiser's Zeppelins drop bombs on a 
poor quarter in London, and I felt an enjoyment which was 
probably not good for me in reading of German " fiunkeyism 
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dignified with a metaphysical nimbus " (p. 166), the " solemn 
self-complacency of the Prussian Imperial statesmen " 
(p. 196), and the " callous disingenuousness " of Prussian 
statecraft (p. 147). Perhaps even on that morning I should 
myself have abstained from making the helminthological 
simile (p. 164) on the uses of a dynastic establishment. 

I am not in a position to estimate the fairness of Pro- 
fessor Veblen's criticisms of the United States. But in his 
description of the American captains of industry as having 
" matriculated from the training school of a country town 
based on a retail business in speculative real estate and politi- 
cal jobbery" (p. 187), and in his unsmiling account of the 
devastation of native American morals by the ease with 
which foreign immigrants can be swindled (p. 318), there is 
material for American sociological reflection. 

And yet, in spite of their interest and stimulus and grim 
humor, one sorrowfully confesses that Professor Veblen's 
books are, even for a professional student, pretty stiff reading. 
They are not well arranged, and there is a good deal of 
repetition. Men of original genius, like Jeremy Bentham or 
Professor Veblen, have of course the right to expect that 
students shall take the trouble to find out their meaning how- 
ever it is expressed; but I still think that it would not be a 
waste of his time if Professor Veblen would consider one or 
two points of mere language. He uses, for a single instance, 
the English termination " like " as being equivalent to the 
German termination " lich." He constantly says " sports- 
manlike instinct " and " businesslike management " when it 
requires an effort to realize that he means the very different 
ideas of " sporting instinct " and " management by business 
men." Hegel never had much influence in England till a man 
with a twentieth of Hegel's genius wrote a compendium of his 
works and called it " The Secret of Hegel." If someone would 
write a " Secret of Veblen," summing up (with an index!) the 
four books which have so far appeared, Professor Veblen's 
position in the universities of the world would be assured. 

But such a compendium would not satisfy me. I want Pro- 
fessor Veblen to write a new book, in which he shall drop the 
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irony and reticence which is such an admirable means of self- 
protection for a sensitive teacher who thinks for himself. Let 
him address not the universities but the outside world. He 
analyzed before the war the causes of the disharmony between 
the nature of man and the institutions which the existing 
generation have created or inherited or drifted into. He saw 
with a goodnatured but unmistakable contempt the muddle 
we had made of our lives. Obviously he had some better 
manner of life at the back of his mind. Does he advise us to 
tear up the railways which have extended society so far be- 
yond the " neighborhood " organization of our Baltic ances- 
tors ? Or has he some plan by which the existence of railways 
— and aeroplanes and wireless telephony and the rest — can 
be combined with the old quasi-anarchic principle of Live 
and Let Live ? Ought we, as he seems to think, to turn our 
backs once for all on traditional Christianity? If, as he hints 
on page 203, our present " waste of time and substance " is 
due to the " price system," what are we to put in its place ? 
In our present distress it seems a little inhuman of him not to 
tell us. He is a long way from the war, and can afford to say 
that the British fleet is in the nature of things of " secondary 
importance or something less " (p. 128 n.), and that since our 
officers are gentlemen, and " gentlemen commonly have no 
industrial value," the mortality among them " may be set 
down as net gain in the economic respect " (p. 269). We our- 
selves are reading the daily casualty lists in which we find the 
names of those who were to have been our poets, our philoso- 
phers, and our political and industrial organizers. Professor 
Veblen might perhaps tell us that he feels himself stronger 
as a critic than as an inventor, or that he is not very sure of 
his own ideas of reconstruction, and that if he formulated 
them they would not amount to a complete scheme. We 
should answer that no one else is in better case, and that we 
are hungering for anything, complete or incomplete, which 
may help to make thought about the future of mankind seem 
worth while again. 

Graham Wallas. 
London, England. 



